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greatly from the path leading to a deistic natural religion, which, after 
all, since approximately the time of Moses Mendelssohn, has been the 
motive underlying modern Reform Judaism. Moreover, the outer hind- 
rances, like the inner, are fewer for the Jewish than for the Christian 
youth. The power of the theologians is relative to the power of their 
Church. The power of the Catholic theologians is still at the present day 
dangerously strong; the power of the Protestants is also still mighty, 
although based almost entirely on the consideration and courtesy of the 
ruling classes; Jewish theologians, however, at least in ‘Western Europe, 
are quite powerless: neither by moral nor even by disciplinary measures 
can they exert any pressure against religious scepticism. Furthermore, 
they are themselves often freethinkers. In the Amsterdam of today 
Spinoza would no longer fall under the ban of the synagog. 

And there is a final point, not entirely unrelated to a tendency 
toward scepticism, which might be attributed to my Judaism. Many 
even of those well disposed towards me have often regretted that the 
three volumes of my Critique of Language is not organized in the approved 
academic manner, that my philosophy of language does not possess the 
systematic form so dear to the professional heart. I might appeal to 
the fact that a radical distrust of linguistic expression, of the word as 
the instrument of thought, must obviously produce a similar distrust of 
the verbal architecture of a system. But this involves a further con- 
sideration: the Jew has—whether to his advantage or not—a certain 
aversion toward systems and the solemnity of robes of state: he takes 
things easily. It is, perhaps, only in the field of political economy, 
in socialism, that the Jews have produced a system. The systematic is 
not exactly typical of the incomparable Spinoza. And Solomon Maimon’s 
thinking, focussed as it is on atomistic and microscopic particulars, 
even if it often produces grotesque results, may nevertheless be held in 
certain respects typical of Jewish philosophizing. And so finally we could 
construct a traffic-bearing bridge between scepticism and the Jews, and 
the bridge could indeed be built, were it not for the fact that all that 
has been said could be applied equally well to Nietzsche who, we have 
learned in the introduction from Morgenstern, was not a destroyer but 
a positive and faithful German (Nietzsche himself boasted of his Polish 
descent) ; were it not for the fact that this very Nietzsche passionately 
loved such negating spirits as Voltaire and Heine; were it not that this 
very Nietzsche was more bitter than any Jewish sceptic in his warnings 
against systematization (the will to systematize is, for him, a lack of 
honesty); and once more, were it not that the Norse skald Henrik Ibsen, 
that first poet-sceptic, derided more harshly than any other modern 
writer the value of systematic truth—at least in morals—and like 
Nietzsche commended to the living the Lie of Life as salvation. 
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with truth. He stood alone, above the industrious plodders of philosophy, 
as he did above his Polish countrymen. 

Solomon Maimon remained such a thoroughly Eastern Jew that he 
never learned to write nor speak German properly. When excited, he 
would drop back to his Yiddish jargon. This, however, did not prevent 
him from striking off epigrams caustic as acid, epigrams such as a non- 
Jew could never have coined. As an example let me quote the profound 
blasphemy: “God knows what God is.” 


VI 


I HAVE still the minor task of tracing, to the best of my knowledge 

and understanding, the possible relationship between my own scepti- 
cism and my Jewish blood. Since I believe that scepticism is neither an 
inherited trait nor a national gift, for I have never discovered it to a 
marked degree either among the French and English nor yet among the 
Greeks and Jews, I might answer very simply that there is no Jewish 
scepticism, either in me or any one else. My innermost conscience obliges 
me, however, not to rest content with this brief answer. I am neither 
able nor willing to deny that my Critique of Language, which I once 
called an infallible Lie Detector—or a Criminal Code on Cosmic Sins 
Against the Truth—developed first and foremost around religious con- 
cepts, that the deliverance from religious falsehoods has always seemed 
more pressing to me than other forms of emancipation. And, indeed, 
it may be a historic fact if not even ultimately a national privilege that 
today the average educated Occidental Jew stands in a position whence 
he can advance, whereas the average Occidental Christian, after a des- 
perate struggle of more than a thousand years, cannot yet move without 
encumbrance and opposition. The Jew stands on the ground of Deism, 
I might say on the ground of an impersonal monotheism. From this 
position which, for the most part, was already the inheritance of Heinrich 
Heine, it is but a step to the criticism of those most holy concepts, God, 
freedom and immortality. It was not necessary for Maimon, the son 
of a Polish rabbi, to free himself from as many dogmas as the son of 
a German pastor would have encountered. 

In my autobiography I have ventured to relate how my grandfather, 
who, as a Frankist, belonged to the sect of Sabbathai Zevi, already at 
the close of the eighteenth century stood outside orthodox Judaism. 
But when the authorities offered him the alternative of orthodoxy or 
baptism he chose the former. In my first novel The New Ahasuerus, 
I have pictured the comparatively rapid enlightenment of a Jewish boy. 

The purpose of all these allusions is to show that my Critique of 
Language is an outcome of a critique of religion, and that the path 
to a critique of religion and to religious scepticism does not diverge 
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ing to the local customs had been married at the age of thirteen. Half- 
mad with intellectual thirst, he passionately devoted himself to the German 
language, to a few sciences and to the new Kantian philosophy. Solomon 
Maimon was the name of this Talmudic Jew, staggering about in the 
labyrinth of German philosophy. Maimon was an original thinker; his 
critique of Kant appeared about two years before that of the famous 
Gottlieb Ernst Schultze, and emphasized even more strongly his main 
point, the incompatibility of the thing-in-itself with the Critique of 
Reason. Aenesidemus-Schultze probably borrowed the important part 
of his attack from Maimon, together with the watchword—to be sure 
not directly expressed—Back to Hume! And nevertheless . . . if there 
were any truth in the assertion that the Jews are born sceptics, then 
the native Eastern Jew, Maimon, when he cast the stone of scepticism 
at the giant Kant, should have been much more successful than any 
German Schultze. For Maimon was endowed with a truly miraculous 
ability to enter into the most abstruse problems, to sport with the most 
abstract propositions. Kant, himself, after he had read—superficially, 
it must be said—the manuscript of Maimon’s first work, recognized 
almost enthusiastically the philosophic ability of the author, only, of 
course, later to reject this embarrassing opponent. But Maimon’s work, 
though highly praised from time to time, has not remained a living 
source, whereas Schultze’s Aenesidemus may still be recommended and 
is still read today as the first and foremost critique of Kant’s errors. 
But the curse which prevented the glowing zeal of Maimon from exerting 
a decisive influence on the self-emancipation of the human spirit lay in 
the tendency which has been attributed—quite falsely—alone to Jews, 
to what is called Talmudism. There are ancient Greek writers, and 
scholastics of the Middle Ages, who are as extreme in this matter as 
the scholastics of the Talmud. Jacob Fromer, the greatest living 
authority on the Talmud, has given us in his introduction to an edition 
of Maimon’s biography an excellent joke characterizing this kind of 
subtilizing: God asks a Talmudist “What do you know?” And the Rabbi 
answers “Say something and I will refute you.” 

Maimon, however, had this tendency, not alone because he was an 
Eastern Jew but because he was at the same time Solomon Maimon. 
Many sophists, many Fathers of the Church, even Agrippa of Nettesheim, 
were equally disputatious. But Maimon’s miraculous eye was focussed 
so sharply upon particulars, he noted so microscopically the most hidden 
subtleties of a single word, that he had no view of the whole; he formed 
for himself no picture of the problem he wished to consider. He was a 
virtuoso of fleeting detail, but a deficient virtuoso. He divined but did 
not master the great scepticism of Hume. But with all his nominalistic 
formlessness he was an independent thinker, who was concerned solely 
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of bias, and in incorruptible goodness, he was as worthy of honor as 
Goethe. But Goethe was a poet in addition and certainly no sceptic. 

Despite the anti-Reformation, the spiritual emancipation proceeded 
steadily, not along the dogmatic road of Sanchez, but by the modest 
and reflective path of Montaigne. Doubts arose concerning the prin- 
ciples underlying human thought and action; in addition came a rapid 
increase in scientific scepticism, and criticism of the accepted laws of 
nature. Until finally in the middle of the eighteenth century the higher 
scepticism produced its masterpiece in David Hume’s analysis of the 
ideas of necessity (or causality) and universality. If it were at all 
permissible in philosophic discoveries to speak of the merits of a par- 
ticular people, then we should speak of the nation to which Hume 
belonged, because a path leads directly from the nominalism of Occam 
through Locke’s early critique of language to the radical scepticism of 
Hume. But nominalism—the doubt concerning the value of language— 
originated internationally among the scholastics, and at a time when 
the cultivation of science had not yet developed on national lines. 

In Germany soon after, Kant (who was probably of Scottish descent ) 
alarmed at Hume’s precipitation, made it his life work to surmount, 
point by point, the dogmatism of Hume, to apply himself to a criticism 
of human thought and action, a criticism unequalled in profundity, to 
show the subjective origin of all conceptions of space, time and necessity 
(or causality) even more sharply than the Briton had been able to do, but 
to rescue the old God (along with freedom and immortality) and further- 
more to proclaim the existence of the thing-in-itself, the absolute beyond 
the subjective or relative world of phenomena. Men were to think and 
act in spite of Hume, as if all had still remained as it was of old. 

Kant, with unusual power, had laid the foundations of a critique of 
reason, but he had not erected a system. Nevertheless, the profound 
impression created by his critique resulted in clever youths with vacuous 
mentality presuming one after the other to surpass Kant, and continually 
to erect their own systems and elaborate those philosophic flights which 
ever since comprise what we ordinarily mean by “German philosophy.” 
Englishmen and Frenchmen have never been able to enter into the spirit 
of the work of Fichte, Schelling or Hegel. 

Soon, however, doubt arose as to the conclusiveness of Kant’s critical 
philosophy. And it is a strange coincidence that besides Schultze, of 
pure German stock, who is still known as Aenesidemus-Schultze from 
his chicf work, a Jew appears as the second most vigorous critic of the 
Critique of Reason, as the restorer of Hume, as an advocate of the 
latest scepticism. He was not an assimilated half-Jew like Montaigne, 
but rather a thoroughly Eastern, Polish Jew, who in his youth had 
learned to speak, besides Yiddish jargon, only Hebrew, and who accord- 
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to show that scepticism is no more bound by national spirit than other 
philosophies. 

As is generally known (or at least should be, since Lewes) the Greeks 
were quite uncritical thinkers; they were, indeed, never in a position to 
verify ordinary natural observations, much less to test the higher con- 
cepts of their language. This accounts for the great amount of verbal 
superstition in their pedantic scepticism. ‘These ancient sceptics were 
so little bound by a Greek national spirit that at the time of the Renais- 
sance when nature was rediscovered, and with it man, their work could be 
borrowed from and translated by the new races, as easily as the works 
of those altogether non-sceptical philosophers, Plato and Aristotle. 
There were now to be found Italian, English—and soon even German— 
Platonists, Aristotelians, and Sceptics. 

Already in the sixteenth century, at the time of the bloody anti- 
Reformation, as a result of the rebirth of scepticism, two works appeared, 
almost at the same time, written by half-Jews—the Quod Nihil Scitur 
(1581) of the Spaniard Sanchez, and the Essays (1580) of the French- 
man Montaigne. This coincidence need not be considered accidental, 
it could in fact be made to explain scepticism as a national Jewish trait, 
if only . .. if only there existed any inner resemblance between the 
scepticism of the Spanish Jew and that of the half-Jewish Frenchman. 

We read superficially. There are flashes of almost identical thought. 
“We know nothing,” says Sanchez. “What do I know?” asks Montaigne. 

But as I have pointed out elsewhere, Sanchez knows only the ancient 
form of doubt, verbal logic is his only weapon against the trustworthiness 
of the scholastic sciences; Montaigne, on the other hand, is seized and 
permeated by the higher doubt—he really knows nothing; he questions 
only; he questions with a smile of resignation; he questions only for him- 
self: “What do I know?” Sanchez, who was perhaps a full-blooded 
Jew forced into baptism, a Marrano, merely repeats in a keen and 
witty manner the ancient paradoxes, as if with excessive gesticulation. 
In form only is he a man of the Renaissance; in content, a fanatical 
dogmatist not differing from the fanatics of Spanish-Christian theology. 
Montaigne, the son of a rich merchant—whose real name was Equem— 
and of a Jewess who apparently had turned Protestant, was inspired to 
the authorship of his imperishable works because he had not merely 
learned but had experienced the rediscovery of nature and of man, 
because he had accepted nothing from Christianity save one idea, un- 
known to the ancient world, namely, the search (the root of scepticism 
means literally to search) for the secret impulses of the individual soul. 
But Montaigne was no destructive, no negating spirit, though he was 
the greatest sceptic of the new era, in so far as it was concerned with 
doubt of the moral values and values in general. In wisdom, in lack 
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he repudiate the “law” of the Jews, a fact of which old Reimarus was 
aware. And he laid especial emphasis upon that other law, the law 
of love. This surely is not negation. Our knowledge of the historical 
Jesus is meager; but from a few individual traits of his character there 
has been formed during the past two thousand years an ideal image, 
and this ideal has been one of affirmation, of creative leadership for 
generations of men. 

The philosopher Spinoza, the second greatest Jew, stands fully 
revealed in the light of history, and only a complete frivolity could accuse 
this quiet, heroic sage of being a destroyer, a negator, a petty doubter, 
an enemy of mankind. 

I do not wish to repeat what I have said concerning Spinoza else- 
where, but let me recall that this much-reviled Jew of Amsterdam, ap- 
preciated at his true value only long after he lived, advanced beyond the 
materialism of his Latin teacher, beyond the cowardly dualism of his 
master Descartes, whom he far surpassed, and finally attained his god- 
less mysticism, his so-called pantheism, the overwhelming feeling of the 
All-One. To call this all-embracing spirit a negator is senseless. Besides 
his main work, Spinoza with a view to a study on public law devoted 
his attention to a criticism of the Biblical law, and in particular to 
the Old Testament. But criticism is not scepticism: if it were we should 
be obliged to confer upon scepticism the right to claim for its own any 
one who furthered the spiritual life. And in his life work, the so-called 
Ethics, Spinoza was a creator, a master builder for hundreds, perhaps 
for thousands of years. Even here he was not vigorously sceptical but 
continued to use the old scholastic expressions without critical examina- 
tion. He laid only ghosts. Among those ghostly antitheses which as 
critic he overthrew (such destruction is one of the first tasks of a 
builder) we may happily count not only Good and Bad, but Order and 
Disorder, Affirmation and Negation. Jesus as a preacher, Spinoza as 
a thinker, stand high above such miserable confusion of human words. 

Moreover Spinoza himself, in his early shorter writings, had ex- 
pressed himself often and decidedly against scepticism. Like Descartes, 
who was also no true sceptic, he maintained that truth is knowable, that 
every clear and distinct idea must be true, because truth reveals itself 
as immediately as light and error as darkness. It is the fault of his too 
scholastic manner of speech that here he again confuses a logical with 
a psychological concept, falsity with error. 


V 


[NS order to refute the assertion that Jews brought also into the world— 
together with all evil—doubt and negation, it will not be necessary 
to write a complete history of scepticism. A few observations will suffice 
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more wise? Then I said in my heart, that this also is vanity . . . there 
is no contentment in seeking . . . no man can find out the work that God 
maketh from the beginning to the end . . . Whocan make that straight which 
he hath made crooked?” 

One might well call Ecclesiastes the Song of Songs of Scepticism. 
That King Solomon could not possibly have been the author of Eccle- 
stastes is immaterial; it would be enough if this book of accusation 
against God and the human spirit (disregarding the pious retractions 
of the closing passages, which most certainly were appended later) 
originated in the Jewish classic age. 

Such, however, is not the case. I do not trust the philological 
critics of the Bible unreservedly; nevertheless they have proved with 
some certainty that the language of Ecclesiastes no longer possesses 
the compact vigor of the older poetry of the Jews, that it probably was 
produced roughly as late as 300 or 200 B.C., that it was influenced 
superficially by Greek philosophy and that it was written not in Jeru- 
salem but in Egypt, in the dissolute Alexandria of the Ptolemies. When 
Renan, in his worldly fashion, once called the poet of Ecclesiastes an 
amiable roué, he should have added: a roué of the capital of Egypt 
where the Jews had rapidly become Hellenized. 


IV 


I HAVE tried to distinguish between the petty doubt of commercial 

cleverness and the great lofty doubt of scepticism. I have warned 
against pronouncing sweeping judgments on the Jews or other races. 
Let me return briefly to the grotesque idea of Morgenstern, that master 
of grotesque poetry, that Jesus and Spinoza were, as Jews, negating, 
sceptical spirits. At the same time, I am loath to mention again that 
negation is here regarded—a trick and habit of only small minds—as 
something essentially despicable as evil. Nor do I wish to undertake 
any vindication of Jesus and Spinoza. They do not need it. I only 
wish to attempt a few corrections. 

Very little is known of Jesus and his philosophy of life, however 
much Christian theology tells us concerning both. At no time was the 
Christian religion the religion of Christ. Morgenstern reinforces his 
theory that Jesus, the greatest of Jews, was also the greatest destructive 
spirit in the world, by the simple device of confining his references to 
the temporal world; the possibility remains then, that Jesus in the 
spiritual world was not a destroyer. But Morgenstern later betrays 
his real intent, when he speaks of the Jews as the opponents of the 
creative spirit, its hecklers, its bad conscience. But this, alas, could 
only be said of Mephistopheles, that evil spirit der stets verneimt. Jesus, 
in fact, was never a destroyer; he was a master builder. Not once did 
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either before or after the Babylonian captivity, preach the immortality 
of the soul, but fostered a morality completely divorced from the con- 
ception of reward and punishment in the life-to-come, and therefore 
made practical reason autonomous thousands of years before the 
founders of a religion of reason, before Kant. We could, indeed 
rather substantially support this view by reasoning that if man has, 
in truth, no immortal soul (that is, no soul at all according to the 
Christian conception) then it follows that the gods or God can likewise 
be denied a spiritual nature, and it becomes possible to doubt even the 
immortality of God or of the gods. Thus, the disavowal of immortality 
has, historically, very often opened the way to atheism. If, on the 
other hand, an imperturbable faith in the existence of God and in his 
attributes (eternity, goodness, omnipotence, etc.) characterizes the sacred 
books of the Jews, there is among them at least one to which those who 
doubt the ardor of Jewish faith can appeal in support of their con- 
tention that the Jews are born sceptics. It is true, of course, that a 
conclusion drawn from this one instance should not be generalized. I 
refer, naturally, to Solomon the Preacher and the secular book Eccle- 
siastes, which with its godless, pessimistic and sceptical aphorisms appears 
strangely enough in the Holy Scriptures. One is reminded of Greek 
scepticism: all is vain, worthless, and fruitless—existence, thought, and 
the achievements of thought. In the first century of the Christian era 
there arose among Jewish theologians a serious dispute as to whether 
Ecclesiastes should be suppressed. Rabbi Shammai cannot be criticized 
for his condemnation of the book; it is un-Jewish in its attack on life 
and knowledge. Schopenhauer, that hater of Jews, that complainant 
against the world, could quote no book of the Old Testament as readily 
as Ecclesiastes “Better is the day of death than the day of birth” and 
“He that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 

We must not overlook the fact that the discontent with life revealed 
in such sayings—and their bitterness can hardly be surpassed—is not 
merely an articulation of the wretchedness of the human lot, but is at 
the same time a violent expression of doubt of God’s justice and good- 
ness. The most devout Christians of the eighteenth century, the true 
pietists, became confused with regard to the Bible as soon as they 
reached Ecclesiastes. They were filled with despair over the destiny 
of the individual: “I saw all things that were done under the sun and 
I saw that it was vanity and vexation of spirit.” They were filled with 
equal despair at the fruitlessness of thought and investigation, at the 
vanity of the history of the world: 

“The thing that has been is that which shall be; and that which is done 


is that which shall be done and there is no new thing under the sun . . . As 
it happeneth to the fool, so it happeneth even to me: and why was I then 
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means which even then were characterized by their pedantic or alarmed 
opponents as “sophistic” or quibbling. 

What still distinguishes the ancient Greek Sceptics from the mod- 
ern doubters, whose speculations concerning the world have been growing 
in importance for the past four hundred years, is probably more a 
distinction of mood than of thought. Among the Sceptics or philosophers 
of classical antiquity there reigned a spirit of obstinacy in regard to 
the infallibility of scepticism, a slavery to words, a sheer language super- 
stition, which since the days of the completely emancipated liberators, 
Montaigne and Hume, we no longer tolerate. The Greeks denied being 
and yet possessed no critique of knowledge; they denied the possibility 
of true experience, and had as yet no idea of psychology; they denied 
the possibility of communicating experience and had nevertheless failed 
to formulate a philosophy of language. Thus ancient Scepticism fur- 
nished only a few half-formulated propositions to the higher scepticism. 

The solution of these problems could only be approached thirty 
generations later by a new race (after the tyranny of the medieval 
Church had been overthrown) over a road painfully built upon an un- 
biased theory of knowledge independent of the notion of a “soul,” and 
leading toward a critique of language. This higher scepticism does not 
offer the individual the obvious commercial advantage of protection 
against sharp practices in business; it seeks, moreover, no gain for 
humanity by the conquest of nature through a knowledge of her laws; 
it desires nothing, it creates nothing; all that it teaches is an ultimate 
resignation to an inarticulate humanity, the calm and serene insight 
that with our poor human language we shall never understand what 
language can only hint at with the words “Being” or “Knowledge of 
Being.” 

III 


ENERALIZATIONS are always dangerous, but most dangerous on 
questions which lie on the borderline between philosophy and religion. 

In answer to the question whether or not the Jewish race has shown a par- 
ticular tendency to scepticism, one could say quite readily: the Jewish race 
cannot by any means be considered sceptical, because it was the first to es- 
tablish in the world the tremendous hypothesis of the one and only God as 
the creator of heaven and earth. But it might immediately be urged 
that the acceptance of a single nameless God (Jahve connotes “The 
Eternal” and is not, accurately speaking, a proper name), that is an 
unknown God, in contrast to the many anthropomorphic gods of the 
heathen, proclaimed, or at least prepared the way for, a deism which 
already implied doubt of a personal God. One could say, with rather 
less plausibility, that the Jewish religion in its original form did not, 
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_ the road to materialism. ‘When in the Middle Ages the dominant 
Church fought with fire and sword precisely this scientific form of doubt, 
and succeeded finally in reducing it to silence in the Christian Occident, 
the Arabs were the world leaders in the effort to find a materialistic 
explanation of the universe, and the Jews, their supporters and inter- 
preters in Europe. 

Later, when the emancipation of school from Church—and, in close 
relation to this, the emancipation of Jews from bondage—was slowly 
achieved, Jewish scholars (in disproportionately great numbers) took 
part in the development of the mechanistic interpretation of the universe, 
but again as disciples rather than as revolutionary thinkers. Here, just 
as in the religious enlightenment, the pioneers in Holland, England, 
France and Germany were Christians—although they often found their 
best audiences among the Jews. But the champions of the Church, in 
their anger, did not hesitate to declare, falsely of course, that the out- 
standing religious freethinkers—Lessing, Strauss and Renan—were Jews. 

These two forms of suspicion or petty doubt, to the short-sighted 
observer entirely dissimilar, nevertheless’ possess a close relationship in 
origin and effect. Both commercial and scientific shrewdness arise from 
an unwillingness to be deceived by appearances, whether by the lies of 
men or by the hes of nature. Both common and scientific doubt have a 
practical aim and seek their own advantage. In the egoistic struggles 
of commerce, in the common struggles for existence, both seek to become 
master of these illusions with which the world about us—the living as 
well as the seemingly dead—wreaks evil upon our head. Both seek to 
master the deceitful and importunate realities of Nature. 

There is an essential distinction, however, between this petty common 
doubt and this inferior pseudo-scientific doubt on the one hand, and 
on the other, that lofty type of doubt which in learned terminology is 
called skepsis, or scepticism. Properly speaking, this too is a type of | 
doubt, but it does not impugn the veracity of the individual, the honesty 
of one’s contemporaries or the credibility of nature; it is rather the 
appalling doubt of the possibility of humanity ever attaining knowledge 
through the use of language. 

The origin of this great and lofty kind of doubt seems to be very 
ancient, for as far back as the days of Socrates such speculators may 
be found who even then were called Sceptics. These philosophers taught, 
with some wit, the three-fold impossibility—the impossibility inherent in 
the concept of being, the impossibility of knowing, and the impossibility 
of communicating knowledge. These speculators were the so-called 
Sophists, critical thinkers, iconoclasts, who acknowledged no authority 
and who, in their method of demonstration, often resorted to subtle 
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Il 


ACCORDING to the literal meaning of the Greek word, Sceptics are 

persons who keenly and attentively look about and deliberate before 
taking a definite stand concerning any proposition. Much time must 
certainly have elapsed before this clear-sighted method of sceptical inquiry 
was directed towards original thinking. In the modern languages we 
have the analogous expressions: mistrauen, soupcon, suspicion—which 
refer for the most part to the moral trustworthiness of an individual, 
somewhat to his usefulness, but almost never to his intellectual powers. 
Petty doubt is practically parallel to suspicion; the petty doubter—who 
must never be confused with the sceptic—has no faith in the sincerity of 
his fellowmen, no trust in the honesty of business men. Anyone suspicious 
in this modest sense easily qualifies for a shrewd business man. The fact 
that the Jews are said to be suspicious in business and to make excellent 
tradesmen might seem to have something to do with our question, but both 
these assertions are maintained of all commercial peoples: proverbially 
they are attributed with even greater emphasis to the Greeks and Arme- 
nians than to the Jews. Both suspicion and acquisitiveness could quite 
generally be also attributed to the peasants of the so-called Aryan peoples, 
to the peasants of Eastern and of Western Europe. Furthermore, it 
was the course of European history which first developed the Jews into 
a commercial people, which also educated them in suspicion, and in the 
miserable, petty doubt involved in anxious discretion. 

A more highly developed stage of doubt, but not the great sceptic- 
ism, 1s the doubt concerning inherited notions, and in particular concern- 
ing universal concepts—scientific doubt. Visual experience had taught 
that the sun revolved around the earth, that the earth was a flat disk, 
that empty space forcibly drew all bodies to itself. A tremendous mental 
effort combined with the spirit of scientific doubt was required to arrive 
at some of the elementary facts of nature: for instance, that the sun 
was stationary in relation to the earth, that the earth was approximately 
a sphere, and that no force whatsoever inhered in empty space. This 
form of practical cleverness, for the last five hundred years, from the 
rediscovery of nature up to the present time, has been regarded as wisdom 
or science. It has led to increased comfort for the human race through 
the discovery of different means of controlling nature; it has loosed the 
spiritual hold of the Church; but as a philosophic contribution it has 
produced merely a materialism which only in the last few decades has 
begun to give way. 

The Jews in proportion to their number and endowments have had 
their share in the achievements of this restricted scientific doubt. For 
the most part, however, they were followers rather than leaders along 
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The last incentive for me to express my views on this subject (that 
is, prior to the request that has resulted in the present article) was a 
posthumous book by Christian Morgenstern, a poet not yet esteemed 
at his real worth. His book, entitled Stufen (Steps), was published in 
1918. I had always had a deep regard for the wanton seriousness of this 
mystisches Kobold without suspecting that he, on his part, had an 
interest in my own writings. The relationship pointed out by the phil- 
ologist, Leo Spitzer, between the creative work of Morgenstern and 
my own Critique of Language, came as a happy surprise to me. For in 
his posthumous work I found two passages concerning me in particular 
(pages 70 and 105), which flatly contradict each other. They affected 
me deeply because of the spirit of wrathful love which they displayed 
toward my life work. For, on page 105, Morgernstern, who certainly 
entertained no ill will toward me, says: 


Everything that is Jewish is preponderantly destructive. Jesus, the 
greatest Jew, is also the greatest destructive element in the world. Spinoza 
has a similar spirit, and for this reason is acclaimed by the most recent 
Jewish iconoclast Mauthner, in his capacity as anti-theologian, the greatest 
of thinkers. In Mauthner, himself, we find perhaps the maddest spirit of 
destruction which the world of thought has encountered. In opposition to 
these diabolic revolutionists stands Nietzsche, the critic of morals, and we 
have here two completely antithetical worlds, antagonistic as fire and water. 

. . The Jews are the opponents of the constructive spirit. They are its 
hecklers, its bad conscience. 


But, on page 70, Morgenstern lauded me for the decisive step I have 
taken beyond even the creative Nietzsche. If both statements are true 
then surely I must be both fire and water. 

I cannot allow myself to be dazzled by the embarrassingly flattering 
juxtaposition of my name with those of Jesus and Spinoza. Let us rather 
disregard names and consider the matter itself. I only wish to insist 
that so far as my writings are concerned the word destroyer can have 
only one meaning, sceptic; for, unfortunately, neither in act nor in 
theory have I played the iconoclast. 

If, however, we consider the problem itself, and examine the basis 
for the reproach, it is necessary to answer several questions consecutively 
and deliberately. First, what is the aim of the higher scepticism and how 
is it distinguished from petty doubt? And second, what part have 
the Jews played in the liberation of the human spirit and in particular 
in the victorious struggles of scepticism? Finally, it will be difficult for 
me to avoid answering the question to what extent I may be conscious 
of any influences of my Jewish descent determining my own scepticism— 
even though such attempts at self-examination can only with difficulty 
lay claim to any scientific value. 
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of the’ :twraticth: century was, in truth, as pious as were only the religious 
mystics ‘of the Middle Ages. 

Though satirical, and even sardonic, Mauthner was yet infinitely tender. 
It was his gentleness that struck me most as I sat and looked in his eyes in 
the spring of 1921. His health was then already failing. The noise of 
political discussion drowned the still small voice of the philosopher and poet. 
He was busy at the time with his Athetsmus. Here the old soldier of the 
liberation of the spirit is still valiant. But one notices how weary he is getting. 
The joy in combat and gaiety of heart seem to have vanished. He knew that 
the end of the long forced march was nearing . . . and he hastened his 
steps and only paused to look at the one or the other pale or ruddy fellow- 
philosopher seeking after the “‘truth”—and, then, he would smile . . . “Will 
you come soon again?” asked he. “Auf’s Wiedersehen on your seventy-fifth 
birthday,” I said. 

He died peacefully on June 29, 1923, aged seventy-three years and six 
months. 

In the following essay, written at the request of the Editors and here trans- 
lated, Mauthner discusses two important points bearing on his work and his 
Weltanschaung—namely: Is scepticism only a negative and, thus, a rather 
subordinate or perhaps even harmful tendency of scientific and philosophic 
thought? and, Is a leaning toward scepticism, as is often claimed, really 
characteristic of thinkers of Jewish descent? It may be noted that here, 
practically for the first time, Mauthner discusses at length his relation to 
the Jewish people; and this was his only contribution—barring one ‘open 
letter’ —to a specifically Jewish publication. 
A. S. O. 


in his drama The Pretenders, characterizes himself as a northern 

skald, Jatgeir. So thorough is the scepticism of Ibsen—kin to 
Nietzsche in his transvaluation of all values, even the values of poetry— 
that he is never entirely convinced that he himself is a poet. Ibsen- 
Jatgeir values scepticism as one of the great gifts that lead to great 
achievements. He names four such gifts: the gift of suffering, the gift 
of faith, the gift of happiness and the gift of scepticism; but of course, 
none of these gifts, neither suffering, happiness, faith, nor doubt can be 
small-spirited. We feel here the birth of a new spirit—a poet paying 
homage to the greatness of scepticism. 

Public opinion is still unfriendly to scepticism. Sceptical thinkers 
and even sceptical spirits are decried, almost without reservation, as men 
of little ability, who tear down and destroy, who have lost the power of 
positive construction. If sceptics are not exactly devils they are probably 
at least Jews! Now, since I am considered a sceptic, not only by myself 
but also by a number of other persons, and moreover, since I am by birth 
a Jew, I have for many years pondered whether scepticism is really 
so evil and dangerous a philosophy of life and whether there is really 
a relationship between Judaism and scepticism. 


TT HE greatest sceptic among poets, Henrik Ibsen, portraying himself 
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Scepticism and the Jews 
By Fritz MAuTHNER 


Eprrortat Note: He was born seventy-four years ago in Horspitz, a 
town in Bohemia, of Jewish parents. Like Goethe and Heine, Fritz Mauthner 
turned his back upon the study of law. Literature absorbed all the affections 
of the brilliant young student. He soon removed to the metropolis of Germany 
and began his career as a writer. Philosophers sometimes have to earn a living; 
and Mauthner thus entered the field of journalism, staying in the profession 
till the age of sixty. For nearly forty years he was one of the great forces 
and ornaments of the Germany of Letters. 

But it was not till the beginning of this century that Mauthner sent forth 
his work to the world, modestly enough, as “Contributions towards a Critique 
of Language” (Beitrage su einer Kritik der Sprache, 3 vols., 1901-1903), the 
fruit of long gestation, the outcome, as he explains—using the phrase of 
Horace—of “thrice nine years’ of intense intellectual activity. This was 
followed by the Worterbuch der Philosophie (2 vols., 1910), and Der Atheis- 
mus und seine Geschichte im Abendlande (4 vols., 1920-1923)—not to name 
his other critical and philosophic writings. The several works supplement 
each other. Here Mauthner challenges the ghosts, or the abstract terms of 
philosophy and science. 

As a philosopher, Mauthner is a thorough-going sceptic, who has swept 
away all intellectual and moral prepossessions. Scepticism is, indeed, the 
undercurrent of his mind. It is the dominant thought of his Beitrage and 
Worterbuch as it is the implicit aim (if not the motive) of his Atheismus. But 
side by side with the critical sceptic, there is a mystic in him. For Mauthner 
is a poet. And a poet he remains even in his abstract discussions, and not 
only in his novels and poetic writings. Gods, concludes the philosophical 
sceptic, are words. But words are gods, shows us the poet. 

Fritz Mauthner made no noise in the world while here. He never courted 
notoriety. University philosophers, till but yesterday, agreed in refusing him 
the title of philosopher. His critical works, thought they, were too gay for 
philosophy—as others may have deemed his journalistic writings too serious 
for entertainment. None, however, disputed his great talents. The meta- 
physicians and theologians may have a grievance against his sceptical teach- 
ing, but none have any grievance against his person. This most radical atheist 
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